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This paper explore ar^yas of labor-commu- 
niij cdjlege cocyperation, survc) jomilv planned pro- 
grams current!) underv»a>. and analyse,. problem 
ar^as * ' ' * • . • * / 

Workers as College Students ; , 

Traditional!) left out of the mainstream, of higher 
echjcation. blue collar workers and low paid white 
collar workers are beginning to enroll in jc^llcge 
Among the factors contributing to the drive for col- 
lege education for v/orkers are. . 

tH A^^^p in The rompusmon oj this work pone. 
In this decade fgr the first .time in world 'historv, -a 
m^joritv of Amencan workers are employed in oc- 
cupations classified as white collar" (office, cleneal. 
ai?d professional ). Since white collar work tends to be 
associated wiih middle class" status, emplojees in 
4 these, occupations hs\(: traditionally valued format- 
education as an evidence of accomplishment and so- 
cial prestige. Furthermore, .upward mobility in white 
collar work is strong!;* linked to years of school com- 
pleted 

> { 2 ) Increasing skill requirements in many occii- 
pations. Technological advances have raised the skill re- 
^ quirjmtftts Tor jobs io^ such fields as health cafe, 
printing, and the; mechanitai building trades. The 
result has been a sKft \n the "mix TJf^cla^room and 
on-the-job training wijth greater emphasis on formal 
instruction. • ' ^ ' ' 

(3 y 'Rising jncome levels of aniC>nized workers, A 
rt^c^nt survey by the . AFL-CIO • reported that the 
m-erage union famfJy has an incorrit of 514,000 per 

* yczx and owns owru home. The Ameri^can dream 
•of educa(ior> /or the second generation is beginning 

• . to take boU-witK the first 

yi4) New vonKiuuencies of union membership. In 
♦recent years the major growth sector of the Amencan 
-labor movement . has been public employment for 
which educational credentials, are essential tp up- 
ward mobility. Furthermore, minoritiek, women, and 
^oung people add to The pressure for educational op- 
portunity as an avenue to recognition m the union and 
6n the job.. ^ 
f (5) New and increased demands on union l^ad^r- 
ship.^ As collective baFgainin|: ^has become increas- 
ingly', techmcal^ with a proliferation in the range of 
benefits negotiated, union officers Jfind it necessary 

• to' ^naster such subjects as economics, accounting, 
'.and labor law. With mcinbecship ethnically and 

occupationally diverse and influenced Ijy .commu- 
nications from many competing sources, * union bf- 

• ficials also need skills in communication and an un- 
derstanding of .sociology arrd psychology With in* 



Lois S. Gray ^ - ' " 

creasing political involvement/ they must 'be well * 
grounded in the-sjructure and functions of govem^ 
mcnt and the art of politics. Their responsibiHty for 
analyzing the impact of technologicaf change on em- 
ploymcRt calls for basic undeifestanding of science.. In 
short, union leadership is a, profession which, like, 
other professions in our society, calls for expertise 
which can be acquire4 not only through Experience, 
but through education.'. * * 

All, of these factor^ — Qc{5nomic, sociaj. and institu- 
tional — have contributed to labor's growipg interest 
in opportunities for higher education. It is important 
to note that the needs ahd goals of>blueAllar and 
low*pa,id white collar workers are significantly dif- 
ferent from the n^eds of the middle class youths an^ 
adults who constitute the usua\ college student body 
They are apt K) have less self-confidence as learner*; 
than other adul^ and tend to opt for courses of study 
directly rplated to their every'day life' and work. A 
recent study found strbrig interest in continuing educa- 
tion among blue* collar factory workers'but concluded 
' that providers' of educational programs to this pop- 
^^lation need to be aware of their special *nee<is and* 
life styles.'- . . ' . 

I^abor UniQns and Community; Colleges 
Comnjunify and junior", colleges' are naturalvallies 
^ for* this nevv and emorging chaflenge in "higher ^^ca- 
tiop. Their traahion Of community service and Iwr 
close Uriks to the world of work* equip thqm to pn^ 
'vide relevant ]ob-related-itTStniction and give them a 
head start in meeting other educational neetis of, 
^ working people. 

Noncthefcss, in embarking pi) kn uncliarted course. 
* college^ 'administrators, need a compass or at lea^t an 
experienced first mjite.* Uniorfs\v5iifch^ represent the 
m'ajorify of blue cpllJir .^nd a growing segment of 
white collar workers shre equipped to' serve this role 
in opening the^ higher eduditipn to this new 

student body. 

Union support for further education . of working 
people IS evidenced by the emergence of educational 
benefit .plans as a -new Jype of demand in collective 
' bargainirig negotiations. Currently it is estimated tbaj 
more than $209;000',000 fs potentially available for 
citlplpyec education benefits with the numbers 'cov- 
ered by such contract clauses multiplying each ycar.^ 
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» Srr Imis S Oray. ' Trptntnfi oi Labor^ Union Officials,** in 
i dhpr Law Journal. Aufiusi !975 ior dc\clopintni of ihis idea 
t4lonf: iith a dcstripiion of efforts \o provide professional train* 
inf> for union leadership. » l . . 

- The i.carjtutf! p^e^ds and tnieresis^ of Adult Blue Collar 
^ Wt>rKns;"- Peier B. Batsman, an extension pi^blicatiop of the 
New Yt>rCSiaie Collffe of Human Ecology, Cornell University, 
iihaio. N^K York 1975 isuminary of a CorneJJ research ktudy). 
KScc Herbert Lci tne, ^'Negotidting Educational Opportunities 
* tor'hmployceK and^heir Fainihcs" (paper given lo the Histra- 
. (irui in Israeli 1972. . ' < ' 



Knowl(*dg6ablc obsencrs have predicted that Educa- 
tional benefit plans will one daj' be as comprehen- 
sive in coverage as pension rigfHs. Al$o under\V'ay 
arc efforts by buiWing trades* wioi^^ to link appren- 
ticeship training with related instruction feading to 
a college' degree. ' - ^ ' 

Jlesponding xo« rising interest in higher education, 
ther< are sev(;rdl ^anion sponsored coljcge degree 
programs. The AFL-CIO L^or Studies Center^ 
which i^rries o*C a >ear-round" program of leadership 
traimpg for union staff. noN^ features an external de- 
grcw m labor studies offered in cooperation with An- 
tio^Ji^ College. In Ne*\ York Cit>.'T])istrict Council 37. 
American Fidefak^n of State. Count>. and Municipal 
Emplojees IaFSCME). set up its own in-Kous^ in- 
stitution of higher education {•v,iih a branch of The 
College of NeN\ Rochellej to equip civil servants' 
with the sl^ills and knowledge required in compctting , 
for higher level jobs. 

In meeting the educational needs of working 
adults, unions are turning to communit> colleges. 
Man> unions arc alrcads engaged in ^cooperative 
pcograms Notable has been the pioneering work of 
Carroll Hutfon'. education director of the United, Auto- 
bile Workers.* who sees a national network of Col- 
lege credit progijgims a» essential to^ reaping the gain^. 
*of negotiated educational benefit plans. The AFLh 
CIO educ^ation. department, under thfe leadership of 
Walteijf Davis, has encouraged and advised, state and 
local affiliates m their efforts to t^uild programs which 
are acjaptive to the needs of union mentSers, The 



* tnternationai Union 
a Labor Department 
educauonaf benefits 
comfnunitj coHeges 
tion trades unions. 



of Electrical Workers obtained 
grant to pronlqte utilizatiorv of 
at the . local level, ing 'to 
as a major resource. Construc- 
^uilding on their experience in 
collaboration wUh phWic scfiools in apprentice train- 
ing, arc turning to iommunitj colleges fof training at 
a more advanced Jevcl. For example, Reese Ham- 
mond. Education and 'Research Director of the In- 
ternational Union /of Operating Enginfcers. has de- 
veloped du^l ehrcplment programs, wmch credit ap^ 
prenticeship trainrig toward an* associate degree in** 
more than twent}/ colleges throygK6ur the colintry/.In , » 
the health f^ld. local 1199 of the Drug and Hospital ^ 
Workers Vn^pnJhda established a/ cooperative pro- 
,gram with Hbdos Q)mmunity CMegc (Bro'nx, New 
York). Sraw/nr on the resources' of its -employer fi- 
nanced trainin/fund. • . * 

Colleges a/e responding to union overtures, not 
onl> out of A .sense of sodal obligation to residents 
-^nd taxpa)^ in the areas^where they are located, 
but 'in recognition of this vast, largely untapped stu- 
dent potential which ^ight offset declines in enroll- 
moots anticipated with a drop in population of tradi- 
tional college age. A survey conducted by the Uni- 
versity and College Labbr Education Association three 
>cars ago indicated that 155 oommuiiit> and junior 



colleges were^ pffering course^ designed to reach un-* 
jon m&ffibers. 

^Curretit f i;actices * , ' 

To assess the Current stafe of this new movement, 

. labor-based programs jn cpjnmunhy cdlcges, Aht ^. 
Amencan Association of^ Communitj and Junior Col- 
leges circulated a quesfionnaife to presidents of affil* 
lated institutions.' B> the deadline' c}aie, ^0 per- 
cent i366) had responded. Respondents danie from 
gif sections of the United* States with southern states 
somewhat under-represented. Size of the resfjonding 
institutions vaned. AJmost half, reported a st^icjent trc- . 
rolln^ent In excess of 3Q00, One in five had mo\^ 
thar\ JQ.OOO studcats ^nd -30 percent h^, enrofiments 
between 3606 and ^99. 28 percent between si GOO; , 
and 2999, the remainder .(23 percent), less than 1000., 
A ma}ortt> of these institutions arc heavily ijivolvod* * 
in adult e^Jucation; 55 percent reported that raOre 
than half Qieir students were over age 21. 

The surve> reveals ^ high degree of interest in^, 

'developing educational programs for union members, 
Four ou^ of five college presidents responded posi- 
tively to t^is^ idea.*^ On the othtr hand. ntaAjJajilc^^ 
knowledge concerning utjions and Union practice§.^ 
Approximately half of the presidents did jnoV^know* 

•'(of ^id not report^ the number' of. union members 
in *tht area 'served by their' institutions, nor were t 
they able to list the ^am^ of Ipadmg ujiions. The ^ 
*ame proportion tabout half) were not fam'iliar with \ 

* ' union ^ "^negotiated educational benefit plans and ^ 
whether such benefits are available to working peo* 
pie in their afffe^s.. Most institutions Ciwo-thirds) 
were unable to rtport the number ^f students re- 
ceNing tuTtiow reimbursement from their employers. 
Many college "presidents made explicit their lacJr of 
knowledge about how to contact onions and lay the 
nccej:sa*ry * political groundwork" for union-college 
coooei^tion. • . * - 

lyon^theless, a substai^ial number of labor oriented 
programs 'are already^ underway. The vast majority 
-of reporting colleges. (80 percent)^ have, already de-* , 
veloped programs on request of ernplo^ers and more 
than iialf (^3 percent^ hav<^ rounded to re4uests* - 

/horn unions.' Programs de/eloped With labor and 
management cooperation are strongly vvork oriented 
(occupational and technical), but many include of- 
ferings relating to union ^jrticipation and Ipadershjp. 
*i \ ' 

# Occupational Education (reported by 7^ percent 

of the iollege^) 
*• Leadership Courses (56 percent) 



* For a history of W ci forts in this field, sec *'Oblccttvcs, 
Proposais: PoitacsJ and Guidelines {bA\V^ Edtu aiton Depart- 
ment, Detroit. MtChiganl . » ' 



^' Of the 1200 community xind ftinlor colleges in the United 
States. 914 are affiliated with A A CJC. 

" // IS reasonable to assume that presidents who responded are 
/hose ffwst tnte tested in uiuoiKomnutntts college cooperafion, 
therefore* this high * positive response to collaborate may not 
'he representative of the total population of colleges. 

" In occupational education. Including apprentice sJiip train* 
/rtc. the reqtiest may come from both union and employer* 



*# Apprenticeship Training <'*8 percent). > 

• Prcretircnicn* Ediicatioji (20 percent)- ^ 

• Labor Studies ( 17 percent) 

Other labor-based programs listed include safet\ 
education and public empHojinent- Several commu- 
nity colleges ha\e received federal grants lo provide 
education .on xhe nev\-ly enacted Occupational. Safetv 
and Health Act fOSHAK eg. La Guardia Commu- 
nit> College m New York Cit\ The A/ncrican As^so- 
ciatiofuof Communitv and Junior Coll»i«:es js coordi- 
naiKig a national communiij college traitiing program 
under contract vMth OSH A 

, Most 'of these cour'sc offerings /Carn college xredit 
However, alcrediiation' i^ n>t>re -common 'fqr occupa- 
tK>nal 1 78 percent') and appiujntice^hip paigrams (70 
percent) than for labor studfe^ (50 percent) and prc- 
retircmei^t education i 15 percent ) 

Approxmiatelv 2 in 5 Of the responding^ colleges 
(»ffcr cDurscs m labor relatn/f^ and about one-third 
t»f these (a tiUal of 45) Imk tfie courses to an asso- 
ciate degree 5n labor relations While in some Cases 
thcsL courses appear to be <4^"s!gned for supcnKorv 
t>r management personnel, ^ost are orieptcd toward 
labor leadership 

Labor Studies as^ Communit> College Major 

Labor studies degree, programs, designed speeifical- 
Iv for union members, are a rapidlv. growing, sector 
of the 'higher education scene A separate survev 
Ui>nduutfed b\ the aiithor ft>r the UnNersitj and 
College Labor Education ^ssociatiorr) found 47 labor 
studies degree programs underwav in 16 states with 
inans others jn planning. Most \hese programs 
are of(pred by community colleges. Students* arc typ- *' 
icall> par|-time: almost ill are 4rHon members and,^ 
over 25 vearjk of. age. Curriculum .usiiall^ includes' 
courses m colloctivc barg^min^l labor history, union 
admjpisrtation. labor law. along, with insights from 
ihc social scicnccj> relevant to union leadership and 
understanding of the uhion's role in sQcict>. Where 
labor studies course offenngs constitute a major, this 
concentration accounts for one-fourth to two-thirtis 
of "the required credits ' toward a degree Generally 
spcakinc^l con>mUrtit> colleges have not. .as >ct. cre- 
ated labor studic^^ d^pajlmcnts Labor course offer- 
ings "^omc f^-om 'Cxi$ting department^ of -social studies, 
occupational education, and business. 

Almost all of the colleges offering labor studies 'arcv 
available on an open ^admissions basis While non- 
traditional in this respect and inndvative in subject 
matter (compared with traditional community college • 
offerings), thc^- tend to be traditional in degree struc-'. 
ture Few ailow credit for knowledge acquired 
through experience or provide for the completion of * 
coucsc requirements outsi3e J he classroom 'mode. Al- 
most all evaluate student progress, with traditional 
letter grades. \ . , ^ 

Air of the existing jahnor stuijies degree programs 
in community colleges arc at Meast partly supported 
by tax dollars. Therefore, tuition ratbs arc relatively 
low. ranging from zero in several Calif oqiia locations, 
and four dollars in Texas to $18 per credit hour in 



Kentucky T>picallv. tuiticfn prpvidcs one third of the 
^ financial support/ , ' , 

Labor Advisor) Committees 

X * 

In the historv/of . labor involvement wifh higher 
education, uiuor^ have consistently xi^manded. as a 
price for coop^^ration, the ^$tabllshmen^t)f a machin- 
ery for union officer particijiation in educational de- 
. cision malting The Univc^iiiy' and* College La-. 
bi>r Education * Association ( UCLEA*), rtpresenting 
the experience of lofig esfablishe^oi^ter^ ift this field, 
feizoiiimcnds that any educationjF institution offering 
services to labor Union members establish a labor ad- 
visorv committee. ' * * 

' i In responsicWo the AAGJC sifr\e>. a majority of 
* t.ommunit\ colleges (5^ percent), reported unipn rep- 
resentation on boards oC directors tmd or advisory <f 
comniitjL^es. Almost all of those with labor studies 
degree programs have established labor committees. 
These committees help to, recruit labor students and 
mobilize political support for funding frcvni city, 
count), and slate government, in tight budget years, 
this support is often decisive. If] addition, labor ad- 
visory committees guide the administVation in plan- 
ning curriculum, selecting faculty, and adapting de- . 
grces structure and format (including time and place 
of course offerings and tuition rates) to the needs 
of union members. It is,, therefore, imoorta'nt that 
advjsorj* committees be representative major un- 
ions in the area served bv* the college find that union 
rcprg.sciuation selected to serve on thesp committees 
be activel> interested and involved in the program, 
not merelv public relations figureheads.'* , ^ 

Conc*ems of College A'dministrators 

Man> college presidents reacted to the prospect of 
working with unions b> expressing apprehension 
about iOfnmunif\ knd employer reaLtton along with 
fc/r of unreasonable union demands. Othe'rs, par- 
tCularlj those with experietjce/ were, positive about . 
tne idea but conc(;rfied ^with problems of implemen- 
tation — recruiting students, selecting faculty, struc- 
ttjring* curriculum, designing course materials, securing . 
financial support, providing supportive tutorial and / 
counschng services, and finding jobs for graduates. « ' 

Vjewing the union as a *'speciaV intere'st group,*' 
some see a conflict between college commitment to/ 
serve all of the/ community aqd perceived depiandsr 
of a particular /egment with specialized interests an^ 
fl p^^san point of view. A few anticipate resistance 

at the\tate on locii level, citing antiAinibn bias. A16o . 
^ , / • ' / 



^ Sf€ !n^HgKcrh\ijn, Workers Education at the Univysity 
l.CNcI (Isi'cw lirunswtck), kuigcrs Vnivcrstiy Press. 1951 for a • 
hiMorv of ca/iv cfforis lo a(Jucvc coUaBoraiton between Unions ^ 
ami tn\itittitons of Iiif:her edttcaiton* and Lots S. Gray! "TItc ' 
Afmiuan Wax in Labor Education" Industrial Rclatioas. Feb' 
ruary, 1966, for a description of union-nni\ crsity conflicts and' 
titcit re solutions. ^ 

^.Vr paper bv Herbert A. Levinc on "Union-University and 
I n tet * Uni\ crsi ty Cooperation in Work ers Ednca tion in th^ 
I; S A { Inter nattonai Labour Office. Geneva. 1973) for fiuidc- 
Uiu\ to functions of unixersit), labor education committers, 

' ' '■ s 



of cx^ncern is hoNv the prograjn should work in prac- 
tice; e.g., will il be possible to maintain a balance be- 
tween unioR^and management viewpoints'^' Will un- 
ion dc-mands confliLt with academic independence in 
curriculum plannir>g? Do programs restncted to union 
members (for example, apprentices) undermine open 
admissions policies or contravene aJfiffnative action 
legal requirements? 

Among colleges with ongoing labor programs, prob- 
leips most frequently encountered are reiruiun^, 
funding, and staffing. Since these programs are rela- 
tively new, the> have, with few exceptions, reached 
a fraction of the potentfal market. Administrator> arc 
understandably concerned about whether new pro- 
grams will ri;cruit sufficient enrollment to fill PTE 
(fuJItime equivalent >tuJent enrollment) qyota^ 
which ju:>tify continuing funding from state and local 
aiivernments. As one community college program di- 
rector expressed it, **The labor group is a very/ urtiqu^ 
target group that requy'es non-standard channels M 
communication.'*'^ 

Selection of IulnI!} is another critical issue. 
Whether to retiK)l faculty from s^xial sciences, hu- 
manities*, and business administration departnienti* or 
to recruit new instructors with labor experience is a 
critical issue. The Academic Policy Committee of 
ihc UCLEA rccommpndv that labor studies de 
gree programs be headed by at least one fuUflme ex 
pencnccd lab^ir cducatibfl specialist and that laboi 
experience be a criteria for selection of instructors 
One community college program faced a lab(?t boy 
wott when it announced a series of labor classes 
taught by an instructor v)^ith an anti-union reputation. 
Others have faded to ,attract studenb because course 
offerings appeared to be ' academic" and instructors 
lacked expertise m labor subjects artd ^j^port with 
the local labor community. 

The LCLEA-survey of labor studies degree pro- 
grams revealed that most institutions take* into ac- 
count practical experience as well as academic 
dentials in selecting instructors. This pattern is also 
characteristic of occupational education, including 
apprentice training. /In many cases, union officials 
serve as adjunct (pan-time) instructors. 

Finding suitable cotnse materials is a major prob- 
lem. Texts. are normally wntten for 'students -who 
enroll iq coll(?ge directly from high school. Rarely 
do texts. - even 'in such applied subjects as collective 
bargaining and union administration, draw on the 
work experience of the students. ^ As labor programs 
expand to new areas where experienced labor edu- 
cators arc ;n short ^ supply, there \s an increasing 
need for sfiecially *dcsigned text/ and supplementary 
reading materials for this new student population. 
jEven jn afJprenticeship training, for which there is a* 
longer established body of • experience, college ad-- 
ministrators expj-ess the need for standardized texts 
and course materials. / 

Counseling, tutoring, and remedial education are 
required services for, students who have been •♦away 
from formal education for a period ofNvcars. Open 



adAiissions programs, even for young students with 
recent high school experience, have above average 
dropout * rafes and working adults have ever> more 
serious difficulties in meeting college standards. Ex- 
perience shows that student retention rates vary di- 
rectly with the availability of backup services^ 

In considenng inauguration of a labor studies pro- 
gram: college' administrators frequently ask: What 
is the market for the graduates?, What career oppor- , 
timities are available to those who take these courses? 
These are difficult questions to answer. Union offi- 
cials arc usually selected' or elecfed from the ranks 
of the membership based on their record of contribu- 
tion to the organization. While further education may 
be expected to contriljyte to effectiveness on the job 
and in the union, there can be no guarantee of up- 
wards mobility as a direct result of formal education. 
It is toa early to evaluate the iftipact of college edu- 
cation in labor studies. 

A Camegie-funded study of Comelfs Labor Studies 
Two-Year Certificate Program yields a fe\^clues. A 
high percentaij^ of graduates reported assuming 
greater responsibility in their unions, a form of recog- 
mtioo which they attributed to skills and knowledge 
acquired through this course of study. Some 
moved tnto government, community, and a few into 
management positions utilizing the certificate, as an 
aid to changing careers: 

Perhaps most critical of all concerns at this point 
in time is worry about financial support. Colleges 
cjonsidering new programs with labor cooperation hes- 
itate to ^ake the commitment in light of Anticipated 
cutbacks in appropriations. And even those with la- 
bor programs underway fear that this new type of 
offenng will be considered marginal when funds arc 
tight. One reassurnng note, based on the experience of 
university labor progress, is the efficacy of union po-^ 
Htical support in competing for public funds. Adding 
another constituency may be decisive Jn a budget 
crunch. ^ 

Union jConcerns About College Cooperation 

Union officials, while^ increasingly interested in 
collaborating with educational institutions, . have a* 
heritage of suspicion of intellccSftals and a skepticism 
abouf the ability of educators to adapt* t6 the real 
woHd A'hey look for tailor-fnade prooframs, a voice 
in dec/sion-making, flexibility in format, streamlined 
■fcrequiremenls, and innovative approaches. IJnions, 
^^likc business, agricultuje, and other organized groups 
seeking educational services, want programs which 
aje responsive to. iTxeir special needs, Theyj want a 
rriculum which builds ^ on tha work and linicfn e>^- 
erience of their members and which deals Wth sub- 
jects required for more effective performante of job 
and linion responsibilities. This requires a meeds as- 
sessment pripr to coursQ anrtbuncement. Tiey expect 
course /design and instruction to be televcfxt to their 
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everyday torn ems. They expect a voice in decision- 
rrtakinii thrpugh representatiun In an advisory com- 
mittee with real, rather than perfunUory, functions. 
To be worked out through mutuaf agreement are 
such questions as couvhc tontcnt, selection of faculty 
and matenals, and evaluation of results.^ ^ In return 
fur this voice, unions are viilhng to tarry responsibil- 
ity ft)r recruiting students, publicity, serving as guest 
lecturer/, and promoting financial support from pub- 
lic funds. In addition! many unions make available 
tuition support for menrber students through scholar- 
ships funded from union treasuries or, as noted 
above, through union negotiated educational benefit 
funds. 

Flexibility in design and format is expected. iCo\- - 
leges must consider whether instruction can be offered 
at jhours convenient to working adults, including 
weekends, and in plaCev easily accessible, e.g., work 
sites or union halls. 

With the drive for accreditati9n of labor programs 
comes pressure ft) streamline degree requirements. 
Ideally, frpm the union point of view, colleg(?8 should 
recognize ' l^nowledge acquired through experience 
when It can be demonstrated that it is the equivalent 
of knowledge Jiormally transmitted by . college * in- 
struttion. Jhi^ il^a is basic to dual enrollment ap- 
prtntiLc pro^amfs. In labor studies experience. Credit 
is granted by several institutions— the AFL-CIO La- 
bor Studies Cenier-.^ntioch College, Empire State 
Colleges Labor Division, D C. 37-The' Cdllcge of 
New RocheHc. and Florida International University. 
So far it has not caught hold in community college 
labor studies programs. One of the barri.ers is lack 
of knoU-how on how to evaluate experience for credit. 
Carnegie Corporation is currently engaged in a study 
which may provide guidelines, 

At^ve all, labor programs call for innovative ^ 
aontraditional thinking. Instructive is the record of, 
Wayne State- University's Weekend College, 
Launched two years ago on a shoestring, t)ite col- 
lege currently enrolls 3400 students, all working 
adults, mostly union members. Phenomenal^ growth 
is a product of the nontraditional innovative approach 
of its director. Otto Feinstein. Curriculum draws from 
the liberal arts but focuses on issues of contem to 
working union members in an urban setting. Classes 
are offered inj,union halls and much of the instruc- 
tion takes place by television, making k possible to 
study at hoitie and near work in a compatible setting. 
Credit for experience is buik-in. streamlining prog- 
ress toward a degree. Most stucients receivO .financial 
support from veterans benefits or. union negotiated 
educational benefit plans. Wayne State has resolved 
the recruiting and support problems faced by moii 
labor program administrators, • ' , 

Assistance Needed - . 

Community college presidents, while "expressing^ in- 



indicatc that they would like assistance. Financial 
assistance may be required for startup costs. It is not 
clear whether new programs will be self-supporting 
in terms of tuition payments, whether they c^^xi^bt^ 
absorbed into existing structures and carried from ex- ' 
istiog resources, or whether they will generate addi- 
tional appropriations through broadening the base of 
public support. Thefr funding is a major area t)f con- 
cern. • ' 

As already indicated, about half lack knowledge 
about and presumably contacts with unions in their 
areas. Therefore, it is not surprising that thpy ask 
for assistance in acquiring manpower information and 
conducting needs assessment surveys. Recognizing the 
need to recruit union, representatives fqr servicp on. 
college committees and boards of directors, colleges 

• seek guidelines for selection of committee members. 
In' addition, both the experienced and the inexpe- 
rienced look for mpciel programs and appropriate in- 
structional materials, 

9 I 

Sources of Help 

* Fortunately, there' are a number of resources avail- 
able lo community colleges interested in developing 

* labor programs. The AFL-CIO education depart- 
ment staff is available to provide guidance on 'pro- 
gram structure and contacts with local labor lead- 
ers,'- Many international union (fducation depart- 
jnents ar? also willing to help. The UAW Educa- 
tion Department, for example, not only makes ♦avail- 
able staff time for planning^and organizing new pro-, 
grams,, but has prepared a handbook with guide- 
lines for estabishment of labor studies programs, 
along with a collection of course outlipes and syg-' 
gested readiijg njaterials.'-'' <t 

Another Source of help is thj2 UCLEA which has 
established; an academic policy .committee for this 
very purpose — i.e., to reconimena guidelines and pro- 
vide advisory se^icc to educational institutions en- ' 
tering this field. ' Many university labor education 
centers are already involved with community colleges 
in active programs of Jabor education. Relationships 

I vary from advice on curriculum and assistance with- 
labor contacts to ^cosponsorship of educational pro- 
grams. For exaniple, the University of California 
(Berkeley) Labor Center has developed a network of 
labor studies cjegree offerings in cooperatioh with 
community colleges in* the San Francisco Bay area 
(Merritt, San Jose, and San Francisco City Colleges) ^ 
in which the Labor Center provides direction to cur-' 
riculum planning, facujty for msiny of the course of- . 



terest in developing programs with labor cooperaftion. moo 



^'^ Contact H*alter Davis, Director, A^L-CIO Education De* 
partmejUjni6»l6th Street, Wasltifigton, D.C. 20006. 

thtd {may he obtamed front UA]\j Education Departthent, 
00 Last Jefferson Street, Detrott, jMicltiganh 



LAW^ op *^{t . P' 10, hsts ttkotnmended lamttohs of a 
labor advisory < ommittec. ^ ^ 



^* Contact George Boyle, Preside t^, UCfLEA, University of 
Mtswuru Labor Education Program, 1004 Elm Street, Colum* 
hia, Missouri 65201). ' , 



fcrings. and funding from a Ford Foufidaiion grant. 
Rutgers. Cornell Iowa State, Connecticut* and Michi- 
gan State ^^arc also cooperating with community col- 
leges in a variety of labor programs. 

Through these sources, AFL-CIO international un- 
ion education departments and the UCLEA. a corpus 
of professional labor educators. ma> be enlisted to 
advise and assist in plannirlg iie^ programs. 




Labor-community cpllege coopi^ration is in iin em- 
bryo stage of development. Much better established, 
are programi> of cooperalicm-with business and indus- 
try. Guidelines for working with unions may, in part, 
be derived from experience with business. Also rele- 
vant is the history ef cooperatioif between agriculture 
and the land-grant colleges in cooperative extension* 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What are the advantages of community college^cooperation with labor unions? 

What are tjie risks? What have (:olleges done to capitalize on*- the ladvanta^es 

and avoid the risRs? ' * 

1. What are the most effective strj^ctures for labor programs? In what department 

should'such programs*be located? How should they be staffed, e.g., should the 

director have labor experience? 

3. Hoi^v should a community college go about ascertaining the educational needs 
and interests of wofking adults? • ' * 

4. WlTat should be the functions of a labor advisory committee? How should ^he 
committee be selected? > ^ . 

5. How can these programs be financed? How should funds be obtained: state and 
lociil funds, foundation and government grants, veterans benefjts; educational 
benefit j^lans. . , , 

/-). How can national and local resources be most effectively utilized? 
7. What can we learn from the experience of uiiiversity labo^cducation centers 

and Cooperative Extension in terms of formufiting guidelines for educational 

collaboratio^n with action groups? 
.8. Should there be a natioiial coordinating structure ^or: 

referrals? i 
advice on programs? 

dissemination of\ourse outlines and material* ? 
exchange of expen<w:e? 
If so, how should this^organrzeti and financed? 
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ORGANIZED LABOR AND COMMUNITY COLLEGES: 
• A REPORT ON THE ASSEMBtY ' 
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The site was the \yashinglon, D.C. headquarters of 
the AFL-CIO, the f conferees represented broad seg- 
ments. of the organized labor movement and the com- 
munity college system; the subject was the* nature of 
the evolving relaticmship between consumers and sup- 

V pliers of post-sccandary ejucation. As the dialogue 
unfolded. It became evident that these three days in 
DLLLmbcr, 1975 cOuld well b^; a landmark episode, a 
turning point in the traditional conception of delivery 
systems appropriate to American labor ^dlication/ 

Altogether the conference tnvoKed 14 presidents 
and administrators from community colleges, sponsored 
by the American Assoi^tion of Cammunity and Jun- 
ior Collpgijs. Another 17 egnferces lame from the AFL- 
ClO Department of Education an3 thQ education dc- 

^ partmefits of its affiliated national ^nd .international 
unions. 'The United Auto Workers was represented 
• by 4 members of its national and regional education 
siaffe. Although these three organizations provided 
the impetus and focus for the conference, additional 
inputs were provided by representatives from the 
.University and College Labor Education Association, 
the' Joint Council on Economic Education, the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, the National Institute of 
Education, the U.S. Department of Labor, and. the 
U.S. Department of Health. Education and Wdfirc. 
Office of>.Education. 

The subjeet matter of the conference was clearly 
defined by its planners, but the thpme emerged un- 
premeditated from a statement made by Lois Gray 
tn her background paper. After analyzing the changing 
character of the American workforce and its chang- 
ing educaiiopal nccfki Gray observed: 

Com^^ility ^nd junior colleges arc natural- 
allies (of labor ui^ions) -for this new and 
emerging challenge higher education. Their 
tradition ''of com[nunlty service aqd their close 
Imks to the world bf work equip them to pro- 
vide relevent joh relatejl instruction and give 
* them a head start in meeting other educational 
needs of working people. 

The concept of a natural alliance between orga- 
nized labor and community colleges qufckly captured 
the imagination of th<; conferees, and^thc ensuing dis- 
\ • cussions developed a general outline of the dimenj- 
, sions of this relationship. An alliance is clearly- not a 
love affair; the dialogue was unfailingly candid, some- 
. times tough. Educators and* unionists alike delineated 
their priorities and prerogatives. Through it all, how- 
ever, the ally relationship repeatedly reemerged in the 

Dale G. Brickner ts associate director, School of 
I Labor and Industrial Relations, Michigan State Uni- 
I versity. 



consensus logic of an educational system/which meets 
the. needs of workers as union leaders] as commu- 
nity leaders* and as politically responsive dtizens. 

Educatioh and the Labor Movement 1 

Wafter Davis, Educaliqn Director, AFL-CIO, dis- 
.cussed 'The Devdopment of Educatiopi Interests^ of 
the Labor Movement." His comments are paraphrased 
as follow!' ' ' 1 

TheJ^cystone of A^^L-CIO educationarpf^licy is its 
continuing support- for free public oducatign from 
kindergarten through four; years of college. The edu- 
cation department assists in implementing this policy 
through the federation's affiliated unions. One of the 
tangible j^esults of this emphasis has been the elec- 
tion and appointment of union members to school 
boards as well as to college and university boards 
of trustees. 

In labor education, the AFL-CIO national educa- 
* *tion ^department and state central bodies sDpport an 
extensive summer school program, and a continuing 
i^ues education program aimed at developing politi- 
. cal awareness among its members. Six years ago, the 
AFL-CIO Labor Studfes Center began operations 
as a staff training institute, and has since developed 
an external degree program in cooperation with An- 
tioch College. In the longruri, tttf^ Labor Studies 
Center hopes to develop into a graduate school of labor 
studies. 

Operationally, the Education Department has a 
materials development program, a film division, a 
speakers' bureau, and an intern program which trains 
. and places labor educators. 

The initial interest of the AFL-CIO in the commu- 
nity college system was related to the fact that *both 
public and private four-yekr institutions had priced 
themselves oyt of the market for most children of 
working class families. Community colleges were 
supporte'd by the AFL-CIO and its affiliates because 
they offered an economical alternative source of post- 
secondary educational opportunities. • . 

A number of factors contributed to the AFL-CIO 
interest in newly developing labor studies programs 
''^t community colleges: »^ 

• Affiliate organizations bdiame involved in devel- 
oping and ^promoting program3 at the local levd, and 
began to raise ^questions about the orientation and 
quality of some of these programs^ 

The inevitable side effect of such programs in 
tax-supported institutions is felt in the legislative proc- 
• I I 

^ To conserve both time and space, statements of speakers 
are paraphrased rather than qnoted directly. Errors of Utter* 
pretatwn may te dtlnbuted to . the reporter s fanlty notes, his 
cheap ttipe recorder, or his inherent biases. 
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cssyAvherc the AFL-CIO functions cffcctivcK in sup- 
of'itb national and state programs. 

• AFL-CIO interests arc not limited to the quality 
of life on the job» but extend to the quality of life in 
the community. In community functions, academic 

Credentials are held in some esteem— generally with- 
out justification— and union members therefore need 
educational opportunities to function effectively. 

•|' One of the agonizing facts of. modern life is 
eco iomic illiteracy among the American people. ^The 
AF--CIO loo)cs upon labor studies programs in com- 
mu lity colleges as still another avenue for solving 
thij problem. 

CoiHnuHiity colleges<,are also involved, in appren- 
ticiship programs, which arc a significant concern of 
4 r umber of occupational and skill-onented affiliates. 
Th: AFL-CIO mteracts in this area only to the extent 
that affiliates seek its assistance in supporting legisla- 
tiv( action. 

Overall, the AFL-CIO has a substantial stake in 
the impact of educational institutii^ns on its members 
ana the children of its members. Ir| the conjtext of (his 
conference, it is a primary objective to establish a 
more formal and continuing relationship with commu- 
nity colleges; a vehicle^ of communication through, 
which the concerps of the AFL-CIO and its affiliate 
organizations ydn be transmitted to the educational 
community. ' 

« « • ■ 

Findings of a Survey 

Lois Gray of Cornell University talked on "Recent 
Survey Findings: Community College — Labor Union 
Cooperation/' ' 

Community college administrators expressed con- 
cern about th|C following aspects of labor^tudies pro- 
grams: 

• Will they jeopardize traditional sources of support 
in the community^and-among business groups'^ 

• If Tabor advisory^^^ocpojjttees are established, 
who will control the^-prOgram? The college or the 
client groiy)? What TflffWications are there for aca- 
demic freedom of currfculum development and in- 

* structor selection? 

With respect to the foregoing two issues^ it was 
noted that community colleges with operating proj- 
grams did not perceive these as si^ificant problcmsj. 
Similarly* well established univerjity-based -program^ 
have generally been able to solve problems arising 
in these areas. 

• How can labor studies programs be put into ef- 

• feet? Can extensive recruiting campaigns be justified? 

much union cooperation can be expected? , 

• ^e qualified staff, persons available? How can 
they bc\ recruited? How can instru^ors be* oriehted 
to specifically union issues? • • 

I • Are'appropriatQ teaching materials available? 

t Should an open enrollment policy prevail? W'jjat 
I tutoring and counseling services have to be pro\ided? 



^ Because Dr. Gray's paper is printed as part of the report 
of this conferente, the main elcfnents of her survey finding are * 
not repeated here. Thi\ report \ focuses primarily on identified 
problem areas and participant commentary. 
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Is there a market for graduates of labor studies 
"ograins? What^are the expectations of students rel- 
ative to employment and advancement? 

• Can such programs be justified in light of in- 
creasingly tight budgets in higher education? 

From the perspective of unionists, the most often 
expressed concerns focused on the following qucs- 
tfons: 

• Are community college people like airother egg- 
hc^ds?^Do they understand labor^s problems?^ Can 
they develop relevant curricula? 

• Can traditional degree requirements be stream- 
lined to meet the special needs of workers? 

• Are qualified teachers available? Do'^ommfinity 
college admi|ii^rators understand that a "qualified 
instructor" is pne without a management bias? 

To find answers to these questions, unions and 
:ommunity cjolleges must show a willingness to ex- 
periment. Specifically, they must establish and care- 
fully evaluate pilot programs in 
instruction, t 

Commen(ar>| ^ 

Educator. Assuming e^^operatiqn at the .national 
IcveK how is this made effective with labo^ groups 
at the local level? 

Cray: The AFL-CIO will make -referrals through 
its state organizations and major affiliates. The UAW 
has< regional eciucation staff that can be contacted. 
Where a state university program exists, its director 
can be contacted for assistance. 

Labor: Teaching labor education courses, such as 
collective bargaining and labor 4iisloryi requires spe- 
cial sensitivity to union policy and goals. Are Com- 
munity colleges rcaUy prepared to give more than 
hp service tp the role of advisory committees? Are 
community colleges willing to work with labor (iduca-. 
tion centers in major universities, which have estab-* 
lished expertise? The evidence really isn't very con- 
vincing that community colleges generally under- 
stand what workers* education is all about. 

Cray: Advisory committees 'certainly must not be 
a public relations device; they must play an active 
role in the evolution of programs, just as they did in- 
the evolution of university labor education centers. • 

Educator: -dur experience shows that labor, ad- 
visory committees are effective in the community col- 
lege setting. 

I Labor: Community colleges *must make a commtU 
ment to hire a competent director of labor studies, 
who 'can ^interpret the labor movement to the college 
and vice versa. * ' , ^ 

Tuition Refunds • ^ 

Herbert Levine, Director, Labor Education Center, 
Rutgers University, addressed the Assembly on *'fte- 
cent Findings on rTbition Refunds for Union Mem- 
bers." \ ' 

Although the Isiror movement has supported free 
public education through four year^ Of college, its 
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* objectives have not teen attained pecausc of the op- 
position of other groups in society. As was the case 
with other benefit plans — pensions, health and acci- 
derft insurance, ariti unemployment compensation— 
lahpr has gone to the bargaining table when the legis- 
lamve process htis been unproductive. On the educa- 
tional front, unions have developed a wide variety of 
programs.^ if^ 

• Educational Leave: In 1967» an incSiQglete sur- 
' vey by the Department of Labor showed l.*5 million 

'workers covered. The actual figure today is probably 
close to 7.5 million. 

• Apprentice Training: 'American , apprenticeship 
training is^ the -best in the world,, and it is controlled 
and administered by unions. Negotiations have pro- 
duced substantial training funds, for example,jrf'5-17 



Coitimentary . ' ^ 

Labor: It's only a very elite group of unions that 
h'^c tuition refund programs, and educational and^ 
cultural funds. How do the* rest of us get these ben? 
fits?" 

Levine: You have to work at it. Sit down with 
knowledgeable people arid >vork up "a plan that can 
be put on the bargaining table. Keep takiilg it back 
to the table until you get it. 7 / 

, Edtnund Gleazer, * President, AACJC, . suggested 
that(jerry Miller of the American Council on Educa- 
tion comment some related programs. 

Miller There is now more elasticity in the crediting 
and credentialing system than there has been in the* 
past. The* ACE, building on its experience with 
recommen^Jing crefliting for militaFy-trainingHs-<ievel- 



oping sy ftems for similar -evaluations^, instruction 



in ^h c ma rtt inic indust r y. U ncounted— milHon^are 
spent on in-plant programs by major corporations. 

• TuitiD^ Refunds: Although there are other collec- 
. tivel> bargained plans, the UAW programs with 

major auto producers ape- most notable. They began 
in* 1964 with a $250 per pgrsoft refund, and a rela- 
tively narrow scope of applicability!. Today ^he plans 
pay up to $700 per person "per year on a broader 
based concept of relevant courses. iFor Geperal Mo- 
tors alone, "this is an obligated benefit wphh $200 
million annually. tJnfortdnately, only aboiit one-half 
of one percent of all blue collar w^i;^ei| take ad- 
vantage of such programs. j / 

• Educational and Cultural Trust Fondi; Since the 
Taft-Hartley Aqt was amended in 1969, educational 
and cultural trust %unds have mushroomed, particu- 
larly in the building traded. This is^he most promising 
area of educational benefits for union members, be- 
cause the funds can be used' for'^a noArjy limitless 
variety of programs ior workers, their spouses* and 
children. • 

What are tbe imp^ations of taking education to 
^ the bargaming table? c^pmmunity colleges, as weU as 
other educational institutions, can develop a system 
or systems .for using these iunds. Such systems, how- 
^cv^r, must be operated in good faith, because work- 
ers have been cheated by the educational enterprise 
for 20 years and more. 



offered by non-cofiygiate sponsorsTT'fie' system In 
volves ACE assembling an evaluation team, com-' 
posed of' subject matter specialists at the college level, 
which -makes recommendations as to the credit-equiv- 
alent of specific program^. This serves as a basis, for 
awarding students college credit for education* re- 
ceived from non-cdflegiate organizations, 

• A joint project is presently under way with the? 
New York Sbte Board of Regents to establish a na- 
tional system of crediting. 

• 0^nsiderat,ion is being given to devising a system 
for evaluating (and giving credit for apprenticeship 
programs. This system could be expanded io|inclnde 
labor studies courses offered by unions to mgir mcn^- 
bers. ' . / I ' 

• The Carnegie Coiporatioli has funded la taj k 
for^e to review credit and credentialing systems In 

^post-secondary education. 

* * . * 

Problem Areas 

^Carroll Hutton, Education Director, 'United- Auto 
Workers Union, spoke of^*Troblem Areas in Commu- 
nity CoUege-l-abor JJnion Cooperation/' 
^Althouglv the current -depression has adversely af- 
tectcd American workers, particularly auto workers, 
the thrust pf labor education has not been blunted and 
has, in fact, shown new sources of strength. This 



. . , •/ ^ c ^ trend is c ear y evident 'in a number of developmcjits 

• It IS not enough to write up or rearrange. a few ^ . . ^ ^. ' , 

^ 11 % 1 u W within the UAW education program, 

courses and call it a labor s^t^djes program. ^ 



• Workers must be given credjt for grievance han- 
dling and collective bargaining, just as others have 
been given cre(3it for accounting and marketing. ^ 

• Public Insjitutions must make an investment if 
they want to obtain money from' bargairted educa- 
tion plans. They must hire competent faculty; estab- 
lish "^an advisory committee to develop a dialogue on^ 
course content, and place students when they earn a 
degree. 

TFinally, educators must learn that the name of the 
gam6 is developing bducated carpenters, not edu- 
cated supervisors of carpenters. Workers have a right 
to be educated workers, the> have already paid for 
it in time and taxes. - 



• There has been a 10-15% increase in participa- 
tion by women and minority groups. 

• About* 85% of all UAW members art covered by 
educational leave policies, ^ 

' • Tuition refund programs, which were initially 
applicable to job-related education, arC gradually be- 
ing liberalized to cover general education. 

• UAW PrcsidcnfLeonard WoSdcock has endorsed 
the concept of paid work sabbmicals, which could , 
have a significant impact if combined with tuition re- 
fund programs, 

• There has been an expansion of programs with* 
university labor education centers, despite cutbacks 
in other areas of educational funding. 
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There arc a number of areas. houe\er. \vhcrc un- 
uins and academiCN ^hi)uld be making greater prog- 
ress. * 

• Unions should refmc svhai lhc> know about labor 
studies programs, and organize it m a form usable 
b\ communit) colleges. • ^ 

. • Both unions and uni\ersities with \dboT educa- 
tion programs should* cooperate more effectively with 
communit) colleges, and proNide pri>fcssional serMces 
for developing programs. 

• There a near!) limitlos^r field for the d(J\clop- 
Imcnt of effcctiNc teaching materials for labor studie.^ 
courses* • » 

• Counseling i^Mipd remedial^ programs for labor 
studies students must be further dc\eloped and re- 
fined.^ 

Recruitment of students in labor studies is a 
tikfgh pfiiblcm.' but it can be dp^ie sueccssfuflv Fur- 
th<>r study IS ncejded ti) dc\elop useful technique6. 

GTealei> pri^grcss must be made' in developing 
systems* for giving credit for experience, and credit 
fop prcMous ni>n-credit instruction. ^ 

Finally. It niuA be noted that labor adMsary com- 
mittees are the, keystone of successful labol^ studies 
pri»grams in ' community colleges Colleges can x^siab- 
iish industrial relations programs with labor and man- 
agement committees. ,but unions will not offer the^ 
same le\el of support Historically, institutions of 
higher education ha\e spent untold milUcms training 
fi>r business and mdif.stry. Organised lab(4 has ^^ir 
equal need^ for programs j^pecifically. designed /or its 
i»f fleers and men>bers, ^uch programs can evolve suc- 
cessfully o^ly where *tai)or Kas |:ffcctive input through 
an ad\v»i»r\ coiVimittep structure 

Commentary 

'/-flfrori^Clnibns ntcd a hisiher level of commitment 
troiji colleges We don't want a spinoff from the 
business '^school, or a bunch o^ ex^^tmg vour^es pastjjd 
ioU) a so-called labor studies curritdlum.* / ' 

EducaioT: How stable will these programs be if they 
are largely built on soft' money,* :for example, the 
G:I, Bill, tuitio'n refund, and negotiated trust funds'^ 

Labor. Greater consideration should be given to 
^uahdegree programs All workers are not interested 
in a labor stiillies dcgrte, i>u{ may want to combine 
it w ith 'apprenticeship educatiqn. ^ 

(jlollegc Interests and Concerns ' 

Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., President, AACJC. voiced 
*'Community College Jnterests and Concerns.'' 
<• Thdtmodcrn community college grew out of a num 
ber pf forces. It was conceived in the potion that 
junior colleges could provide the fir^t two years of 
^Itv^ccOndary general education, ancK thus leave to 
universities* moi;e specialized areas* of education. This 
"concept was subscqu(intly joined withXthe technical 
institute functiori, which prepared people^ ^or specific 
ocifUpaiions. A third line of 
through service programs. 

These; developmental compi^nenls camj together 
* in. the late I950's whjhi states^ "bggan to face up to a 
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potential crisis iri higher education generated b| the 
baby boom and increased- educational aspirations 
flowing from the post-war experience with the G.I. 
Bill Thus the big boom in.Cbmmunity colleges came 
10 thc^ early 1960's The keynote of this expansioii 
was an educatibnal system th^t attracted more jstu- 
dtnts, and more kinds of students, than anyone ex- 
pected. Community -colleges pursued an open door 
policy, and became cfeepi) invoked in taking educa- 
tion out of a formal structure and into the commu- 
nity. It emphasized local involvement and partici- 
pation, ^and it used comrNunity facilities and human 
resourced. \^ 

The community college is^ educational resource 
center — an educaticyial utility — for the taxpayers 
who support* it. Community-based programs begin 
with community needs, not with a textbook and an 
instructor's , notes. This philosophy has led to phe- 
nomenal success and spectacular growth. But it is also 
encountering problems, in thQ current economic cli- 
mate. ' ♦ ' - 

• Expansion of educational opportunities "costs 
fhoney, and government funding is getting "increas- 
ingly tight. ^ 

• For the first time, stj[idents may have to be turned 
. a'wav, and decisions may have to be made aboiit who 

will be served." i ^ 

• There may be a tendency to shift t^^focus of 
decjslon-making from the local to the state level. 

^ Comntunitv decisions cannot be made eJ&ctively at 
a state capitol. ■ 

Whatever the curreht problems may be, commu- 
nity colleges would like to work with unions, follow- 
ing the same broad concepts they have found •success- 
ful in meeting other local educational needs. Such a 
commitment mjiy require in-service staff develop- 
ment to meet the type of challenge presented a 
labor studies program. But thp concept of the educa- 
tional resoui;ce center can hi effectively applied to 
the needs of labor. 

^ * ♦ • " 

Cqmmcnfary . , • 

■ * Educator. What are the needs of labor? It's em- 
barrassing to find out that \ve have no^ developed 
programs for unions befpre this, ShouH we be de- 
veloping programs in additio;i to iabor sVidies? Pro- 
grams to jiheet other needs of labor? 

Concentrate on labor studies. Work(Jrs will 
satisfy personal needs in othcf aspects of the commu- 
nity college program. ^ ^ 

Educator: The receptivity of the tommunity to la- 
bor studies is changing arid improving. There are also 
marked improvements in\ advisor^ committccy rela- 
tionships. At first, relationiwere uncomfortableV now 
they ilre very cooperative. These thiqgs have^*tO Vrow 
.and develop on the basis ot experience in indiYiaual 
communities- . ♦ \ 

• • '\ 

0SHA Project 

Carole' Sturgis, Project Director, AACJC. reported 
on the AACJC OSHA project. 

AACJC was designated by the Department of La- 
bur as the administrative agency for a $900,000 first 



year grant to develop occupational safety and health 
training programs through community colleges. Ini- 
tially 20 schools were involved, and tht^y provided 
eight to twelve hours of safety and health training 
for 48.000 persons. 

The current grdnt of SI. 2 millmn will be used by 
26 schools. In 24 of these colleges, there are labor 
representatives on the safety and health advisory 
committees. The grant targets two groups for con- 
centrated training efforts: (1) firms. wi^h safety rec- 

* jords poorer than the national average, (2) small and 
medium-sized firms, i.e., fewer than 1,000 employ- 
ees. Iii addition, the current grant providjes funds 
for demonstration projects at two schools, one in Flor- 
ida and one in Illinois, on consultative services- for 
occupational safety and health. These schools will 
make available to local employers the services of 
trained staff to carry out safety and health inspections. 
These consultants will submit a report on identified 
hazard^ and recommend remedies. Although such 
inspections will not supplant OSHA functions, the pro- 
gram does offer an opportunity to assess probkms 

* and initiate remedial acuon without incurring fines 
'and other penalties. 

* ^ - Discussion of Issues 

* Carroll Button and Edmund Glcazer. moderated 
a discussion of the issues. ' ^ 

Hutton. The extended discuss^ion we had on the 
^ OSHA project comes down to one thing. Is there ef- 
fective union input' at the point where these programs 
are implemented? Where participation isn't effec- 
tive, unions themscKes must take a share of respon- 
sibility. Often we induce our people to get involved 
without givine them proper training and orientation. 

Educator: Wljen a program is only in the thinking 
stage, where do we go to get help in identifying labol* 
groups whjth should be invited to participate? 

HuttoA. Both Valter Davis (AFL-CIO) and I can 
pA)vidc informatiorl on ^the concentration of union 
^ mcp^ibcTbhip in an area. In most cases, we can iden- 
>tify specific individuals who should be involved. 

Educator. Most community college programs are 
in states which have ^labor education programs at 
one or more universities. This situation raises the 
question of where resources are going to go. We- 
should set up cooperative sy^»tems, rather than com- 
peting systems. Jh'is conference and other labor stu* 
dies project^ undertaken by AAlEJC should have uni- 
versity input. Probably 90% of the problems that com- 
munity colleges are facing in this area have already 
been encountered hy university programs. For ex* 
ampICC the key labor leaders in a community are 
pfobaqly a matter of experience and record in uni- 
versity programs,. Most university program ^directors 
\ win share, this infotm^tion if asked. Finally, it should 
be noted that- the educational thrust generated at 
community colleges 'mus\ be fulfilled at the univer- 
sity, particularly in terms of transfef credit. This fac- 
tor alone suggests even more strongly the need for 
community colleges to cooperate with university pro- 
grams. * 




leazer. This statement strikes a nerve, because 
'rt^contams an element of paternalism tlie problem 
community colleges have had ^ilh universities is the 
Big Brother'* attitude. "Big Brother" has been there . 
before; knows how its done; "and will tell us how-to 
do it. We are certainly willing -to acknowledge that 
universities are a resource. .But if we are goii^ to 
solve fhesc problems, it has to* be done as team » 
in which a peer relationship exists anfong' the mem- 
' bcrs. 

Educator. \ would like to he^r a fuller explan^- 
. tion of wh^ blue collar workers are not taking ad*- 
vanlage of tuition refund plans^ 

Huttoji. Iht 1973' statistic w^ about 1 percent 
blue collar and 10 percent .wfiite collar Since that 
time, changes have taken place which probably' im- 
proved participation. A significant tactpr Is the lack 
of relevant programming: 'courses havervt met^ the** 
needs and desires of working people. ^Tiat*s one 
amdng many reasons. 

Educator Workers probably have a markt^d lack 
of confidence in their ability to reenter the educa- 
tional system succe^fully. Developing a method for 
giving credit for previous non-credit and non-colle- 
giate work may be in important c<3nfidence builder. 

Educator: We also have a responsibility to Ipcate 
programs where working people feel comfortable, for • 
'example, in community facilities and union halls.' 

iMhor. Tuition refund use is just part of the overall, 
recruiting problem. Working people often remember 
schooling as a negative experience. In addition, un- 
ions have failed to identify career opportunities and 
advancement paths open to workers who enter these 
programs. Labor groups should generate more informa- 
tion on these issues. 

Tour of the AFL-CIO Labor Studies Center 

The Tuesday evening session of the conference was 
held on the 47-acre campus of the AFL-CIO Labor 
Studies Center in Silver Spring, Maryland, This fa- 
cility, once an Xaverian College, was acquired by 
'the AFL-CIO in 1971, and following extensive reno- 
vation, was dedicated in November, 1974. 

Fred Hoehlei^ the C-enlers, executive director, and 
members of (he staff, briefed the conferees on the 
educational programs offered at the facility. Except 
fpr two-week institutes for new union staff person- 
nel, programming is done in a one-week format. 
Subject^ matter includes leadership skills, major is* 
sues, e.g., economic directions and intematibnal af- 
fair^J* staff teaming institutes idarbitration, civil rights, 
labor 'I|iw and related subjec^S|^d special programs 
for building trades representatives and editors of labor ^ 
publications. The Center's facilities are also used fot 
conferences of. AFL-CIO depaftments, and affilJatcd^ 
unions. » . ^ ^ * 

Review anci^ Comment 

Daniel .Crowdcr, President, West Vir^nia North- 
em Community College^ summarized and commented' 
on the first day's discussions* His comments anj para- 
phrased as follows, * * , 
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There are five mam poinls»^ihat should be made 
wittf respect to the issues raised m the discussiori of 
community College invplvem&ni in workers' educaf- 
tionr ^ * 

r There is no doubt that what comniunity colleges 
are doing in this area is right and good aod proper 
and should be done. The obligation to provide cqpal 
rights and Opportunities for all extends to. services for 
the working class; and it does not end at 18 years 
of age but continues through a lifetime. It is appalHng 
that workers etpress concern for stepping on the toes 
of big universities, \vhich have traditionally 'shown 
iittle* interest ia workers' ne*ds. Hopefully, communi- 
ty colleges will effectively challenge the Concept that 
the only reltfvant education is libcrah arts education. 
» In fact, education should be directed toward a lifetime 
commitment Co enhancing the convnunity life of work- 
ers • . * 

2 Community colleges are not competing with 
aniversities * They can't, because univeVslties are not 
doing very much. When unions ask the universities 
for a course, the typical response is a one-shot non- 
cfcdit program. Usually the university extension peo- 
ple like to keep it as quiet as possible, so it won't 
upset their academic colleagues. , ' ^ 

3. Although the 'natural ally concept has been 
challenged at several ^ints during fhc discussioir, 
it has basic validity,'' Both unions and community 
colleges are committed^ to the principle of equal edu- 
cational opportunity fc>r all. We have been beguiled 
and deceived by the traditional establishment in high- 
er education, which serves 5 per cent of the popu- 
lation. We should tum»the educational system around 
so it also serves the other 95 ptrccnt. 

4. Tht problems discusscc} during the conference 
be overcome. It is oqly .Natural that new ven- 
tures will generate concerns, However, the issues that 
divide labor.. and community; colleges, are few and 
insignifftf^nt relative to the wide area of common in- 
terest. 

5. If labor ai\d community colleges join forces to 
solve the problems of educational opportunity for all 
people, it will be ai^ unparalleled breakthrough ^n 
American higher education. Universal education for a 
better life •for all people is a basic right that must 
be pursued. ' 

Finally, it should be noted that this change ifi em- 
phasis need n^t involve enormous additional expendi- 
tures; most of it could be done by shifting resourc^. 
We are presently spending excessive amounts for 
exotic projecist and the training of people for jobs that 
don't exist. Probably half the money committed to 
higher education could be better spent. The present 
emphasis must be reevaluated. 

Recommendatiotis 

Waher Efevis, Edmund Glcazcr, "and Carrolt Hut- 
ton on the final morning 6{ the conference led a 



discussion devoted to formulating a series of rccom- 
« mendaiions, and to reviewing a detailed docameiTt x>n 
implementing concepts. "The five recommendations - 
set Jorth below were explicitly deemed to be the con- 
. .Srfjnsus of the conferees, and nQt policy positions of 
the sponsoring organizations.' 

/. We recommend that community colleges seek 
ways to work cooperatively with labor organizations 
on credit programs in labor studies', preretirement edu- 
cation, apprentichhip. job training and retraining, 
and general education programs for utiion members 
and their families. 

2. We recommend 'that labor 'education programs 
" he recognized as leaving social value equal to more 

traditional pro^ra}ns which prepare persons for man- 
' agement positions in business and industry, 

3. We recommend that community colleges seeking 
to develop programs for, labor constituencies do so 
with the guidance of advisory committees representa- 
tive, of the local organized labor movement:^ and, 
further, that community colleges be encouraged to 
employ, instructors^ with^ a labor union background, 

4. We recommend that the AACJC, at least on an 
interim basis, operate a national labof studies re- ^ 
wurce center to collect and disseminate information 
on programs' teaching materials and related matters; 
and aa as an employment referral center for com- 
munity cqlleges^nd^ professional personnel in tabor 
studies. , " 

5. We recommend that the dialogue between rep- 
resentatives of community colleges and lab'or organi- 
zations, begi^n at Solidarity House in 1974 and re- 
newed at AFLknO' headquarters in 1975, be con- 
tinued to help define further the ways in which edu- 
cational institutions may better meet the* needs of 
union members and their families.* , ^ * ^ 

Thus the conference ended on tfee note of con- 
tinuing dialogue.- Certainly the participants had aired 
a wide range of issues and concerns. In this respect 
alone, the conference achieved its primary objective; 
but the implementing resolutions also directed that ^ 
the first steps^ be taken toward a more structured 
continuing relationship between community colleges 
*and orgaYiized labor. * 

As something of an immediate response to the lat- 
ter directive, the conference sponsors agreed to es- 
tablish a steering coitimittee, which will eotivene at 
least once before another general session is organizsed. 
In addition -to consideration of substantive agenda; 
items, this group will act on 'the invitation of Carroll 
Hutton to hold a third national ^conference in early 
* November, 1976, at the Walter and May Reuther 
Family Education Center, Black Lake, Michigan. . 



^ Reproduced in the appendix is a more detailed list of the 
conference restdts. which was discussed and amended by the 
participants. The conferees were indepled to Dr. Alban Reld, » 
President, Black Hawk Community College, Jltinois, for the 
preparation and refinement -of this document. 



SUGGESTED OUTCOMES 
LABOR UNION— COMMUNITY COLLECT ASSEMBLY 

' I. Define potential educational sen'ices for the labor movWient: 

A. Apprenticeship training * 

B. Labor-studies for union leadership # 

C. General-cducajion opportunitips for union members 

D. Post-secondary educational opportunities for union families 

E. Pre-retirtmentandpOst-retiremenf'educatitMJ , * ' ^^-^ 

F. Orientation and traiijing for women >yorkers 
C Job entry training for minorities ^ 

^ H. Retraining for developing occupations 

I. Upgrading skills for underemployed ' ^ ' 

II. Provide orientation seipinars' for labor uniort<and comtjiunitV college, leaders 
*• . addressing: . , . 

A. Natural alliance of labor unions ^d community colleges 

B. Concerns of college administrators and governing board members 
. . C: Goncems of union officials ; 

III. Identify pQSsible strategies which might be utilized by community colleges f<>r: 

A. Assessing interests, needs and desires of union members and their families 

B. DeVTsing means to achieve liaison between union leaders and community 
college staff 

C. Establishing advisory committees for'appre;iticeship and labor studies 
programs 

D. Developing course materials * 

E. Providing ancillary ser%ices (counseling, tutoring, remedial and/or pre- 
paratory work) 

•f. Securing funding for programs 

G. Selection of instructional staff 
•H. Recruiting students 

IV. ^ Identify and develop joint resources on a continuing basis to be available to 
. l^bor unions and communfty colleges to aid in; >^ ' , 

A. Assessing interests, needs, and desires 
' B. Establishing liaison witA union leaders 
C Establishing advisory committees * . 

D. Enveloping course materials 

E. "Providing ancillary services 

F. Recruiting irtstructional staff 

G. Recruiting students * » . 

H. Special consultant services • 

V Identify a limited numben of institutions with on-going programs to develop ap- 
plicable models for the use of interested labor unions and community colleges. 
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